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EMPLOYMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPE 


By Ross L. 


ACK in pre-Pearl Harbor days 
there were hundreds of industries 
in this country that would not hire 
a man unless a physical examination 
showed him to be a “perfect speci- 
men.” But war has changed our 
social thinking on this question. Many 
employers have learned that a man 
with impaired limbs, for example, can 
still do efficient office work, inspect 
cartridge cases, or serve as President 
of the United States. 

If you had sat around most war 
plants just before V-J Day, you would 
have seen among those reporting for 
work blind men led by Seeing Eye 
dogs, paralytics in wheel chairs, deaf 
mutes, and other impaired humans 
who made as big a contribution to the 
war effort as any two-eyed, two-eared 
and four-membered workers. When 
Uncle Sam began throwing most of his 
flawless specimens into the armed 
services, industry went into the high- 
ways and hedges and brought in the 
maimed, halt and blind from all direc- 
tions. 

Until the war, Lockheed Aircraft 


Corporation would not employ any 
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but able-bodied men. When the scar- 
city of manpower became acute, how- 
ever, it had to overlook physical de- 
fects that would have been insuper- 
able before the bombs began falling. 
By the time of Japan’s surrender, it 
had 600 handicapped employees. 
Whatever misgivings the management 
may have had about putting these 
physical deficients on the payroll have 
been shattered by their record. They 
accepted their deformities as a chal- 
lenge. R: A. Von Hake, vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing, said, 
‘They seem determined to excel the 
physically unimpaired workers and 
put in extra effort. They are hard- 
hitting, dependable and capable.” 
Take the blind workers at Lock- 
heed, for example. It required longer 
to train them than the able-bodied 
employees, but once they were fa- 
miliar with the job, their level of skill 
and accuracy was actually greater 
than that of the others. There was Ted 
Bushhell, a blind man’ whe took over 
a parts-numbering machine from an- 
other worker. He not only made that 
machine click as efficiently as ‘his un- 


ROSS L. HOLMAN, a native of Tennessee, has combined farming wtf, a career of editing and 
writing. For a number of years he was editor of a farm magazine, and since 1939 he has been a 


contributor to approximately 150 publications. 
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. . . watch for diabetes! Be on the 
lookout for these" signs: 


if 


Pia 


an Arial physical examination, includ- 


oe urinalysis. 


1. Constant unger and loss of weight,” 


despite oy Sreating, because your body 
can’t make use of the food you cyt 


2. NS A or aggravated, thirst. 
Beéause the kidneys are wotking over- 
time to dispose of excess sugar, you 
try to replace the Kia lost. 


3. Weariness andi ‘rritability. Because 
your body is unable to make proper use P 
of food and water, it tires faster. Boils” 
and carbuneles are often an indication 
of diabetes, particularly in older people. 


Thosarhise conddians are fuga cioes 
/of well-established diabetesy” but are 
often absent in early or, Anild cases. 
Accordingly, it is important for every- 
one with a family history of diabetes 
—all the more if overweight — to have 
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Please end me a copy of your boaters, 
125-L, eurtls “ Diabetes.” 
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Twenty-five years ago diabetics were 
virtual invalids, subjected to a drastic 
near-starvation diets But with the dis- 
covery in 192lv‘that injected insulin 
could add tothe diabetics’ own supply, 
medical science gave them a new lease 
on lifes“and a pleasant one. 


at you are diabetic, your faithful, in- 
Meliigent co-operation with a physician 

will enable him to control the disease 
through det, exercise, and insulin. While 
injections of insulin won’t cure diabetes 
—as yet there is no known cure—they 
will supply this vital substance and thus 
enable you to lead a Pa ae normal 


life. 


hi 


To learn more about diabetes and its 
treatment, send for Metropolitan’ s free 
booklet, 125-L, ‘entitled: “‘ Diabetes.” 


Metropolitan Life 
Ainsurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 
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ENUE, New York 10, N.Y. 
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blemished predecessor had done, but 
invented for it a device that increased 
its production 50 per cent. James 
Garfield, another sightless. worker, 


invented an adjustment knob and_- 


turn-on switch for his burring roll that 
was adopted throughout the plant. 

Not only at Lockheed but in 
_ practically every industry in the coun- 
try where the experiment was tried, 
management has found that a man 
with impaired sight or hearing can 
still use his brains, and that an em- 
ployee with a club foot can still use 
his hands on a job where a normal 
- foot is not necessary. During 1944 the 
- Bureau of Labor Statistics made a sur- 
vey of 300 manufacturing plants to 
see how well the handicapped em- 
_ployees were delivering the goods. 
_ Approximately 87 per cent of the 
63,382 impaired workers in these es- 
tablishments were found to be just as 
efficient as the unimpaired doing the 
same work. Another 8 per cent were 
found to be more efficient, and. this 
outweighed the remaining 5 per cent 
_who were less so. Among the handi- 
capped workers there was. far less 
absenteeism and labor turnover and 
fewer industrial accidents. 


I 


These experiences in the employment 
of society’s casualties have been quite 
a revelation to many tradition-bound 
executives. They had held congealed 
ideas to the effect that no person 
could do any kind of work unless a 
physical examination could show a 
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body without defect. They are learn- 
ing today that a man does not have to 
qualify as a racetrack sprinter or a 
pugilistic slugger in order to handle 
jobs in which the chief asset is brains 
and loyalty. 

Before the war everybody pitied 
the afflicted person. Everyone seemed 
willing to give him an understanding 
smile or pat him on the back, but few 
wanted to hire him. 

A few years ago George Barr, who 
had just completed a course in chemis- 
try, lost a leg in a street-car accident. 
After leaving the hospital, he began 
looking for a job. One employer after 
another turned down his application 
until he became so discouraged he 
did not want to look another person- 
nel manager in the face. He could not 
understand how the loss of a lower 
limb could damn a graduate chemist 
so completely, especially since he did 
not expect to mix chemicals with his 
feet. 

Finally, in desperation, he took his 
few unspent dollars, rented a dilapi- 
dated old Chicago building and went 
into the chemical manufacturing busi- 
ness on his own. It was a desperate 
gamble on a slender shoestring, but 
it seemed to be the only hope of 
doing anything in the field for which 
he was trained. 

The first man Barr hired after he 
got more work than he could do him- 
self was a deaf mute. Then, as business 
picked up, he kept on hiring the blind, 
the crippled, the paralyzed, men with 
spinal curvatures — handicapped peo- | 


ple of every description. He pulled 
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many of them off the charity rolls. 
Reversing the attitude of most other 
employers, he would not hire a whole 
man if a handicapped person could do 
the work. He paid them the same 
wages as able-bodied men received in 
competing plants and ran rings around 
some of those plants in production. 
With 142 such workers, George Barr 
filled a number of Navy orders and 
made a variety of cosmetics, medical 
preparations and toilet articles. On 
government contracts he was often 
able to bid as much as 20 per cent 
under his competitors’ offer and still 
make a reasonable profit because of 
the production-rate of his handi- 
capped workers. 

There is no secret about the way 
the employees of G. Barr & Co., in 
spite of their handicaps, can produce. 
The only mystery is why plenty of 
other employers did not discover this 
fact before Barr did. It is only a 
matter of finding a job in which the 
worker’s particular affliction is no 
serious impediment. For example, 
Barr finds that a girl who is deaf and 
dumb need not necessarily be in- 
capable of operating a bottle-filling 
machine. He allows paralytics who 
have the use of their hands to wrap 
packages and pack them in cartons, 
while the supplies are placed within 
their reach by epileptic boys. A girl 
with arthritis or a boy with one arm 
can do’ clerical work. 

And that is the way the system 
clicks all through the Barr plant. 
It is not a business built and moti- 
vated by philanthropic impulses. 
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George Barr has to keep down costs, 
find markets and try to get a dollar’s 
worth of service for every dollar he 
spends on his payroll. If he didn’t, the 
business would fail. 


Il 


There are often conditions connected 
with certain handicaps that actually 
increase the skill of the one afflicted. 
The deaf mute, for instance, is not 
distracted from his work by the con- 


versation or noises around him and, 


consequently, has greater powers of 
concentration. The blind person de- 
velops a sensitiveness of touch that 
partially compensates for his loss of 
sight. 

At General Electric’s Fort Edward 
plant one of the topmost producers 
among the lathe operators is Preston 
G. Harrington who has been blind 
since birth. He makes motor parts and 
turns out work faster than most of his 
perfect-eyed colleagues because he 
is able to check their measurement 
variations by touch instead of by 
gauge and rule. | 

At the plant of the Remington 
Arms Company there is an inspector 
who can spot the slightest defect in 
any cartridge case he handles. His 
checking of these cases is so astound- 
ingly efficient you would think he was 
endowed with a super-sight, except 
that he doesn’t do it by sight. He has 
to do it by touch. 

It didn’t take a major war to goad 
Henry Ford into using the nation’s 
blemished humans. He has been doing 


it for many long years. A report of 

| over two years ago showed that he had 
1,208 totally or partially blind em- 
ployees, ten with both legs amputated, 

| 157 with one leg gone, 322 with heart 
trouble — altogether 11,163 workers 
in various stages of disability getting 

as much pay as the physically sound 
workers on the same jobs. The blind 
men averaged 95 cents to $1.15 an 
hour. 

The Lewyt Corporation of Brooklyn 
has 600 workers that by prewar stand- 
ards would be regarded as almost 
unemployable. Of this number 66 

have such defects as hernia, blindness 

| dad heart trouble. Thirty-six were 

‘rejected by the Army for emotional 

instability. When war needs were 
pressing, turnover among these 600 
by voluntary resignation was less than 

1 per cent and absenteeism less than 2 
per cent. 

Before the war ended, Vultee had 
700 impaired workers whose attend- 
ance record was better than that of 
the able-bodied employees. Vega Air- 
craft hired hundreds of disabled men 
and women; Western Electric, 652. 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation re- 
ported that the 350 deaf mutes on its 
payroll were some of the best workers 
it had. In one war plant in Brooklyn 
a blind woman making bed sheets for 
the Navy supported four children and 
an invalid husband. Another blind 
matron made about $75 a week. 

‘Michael Supa, who has been blind 
since the age of two, was recently 
elected to the executive staff of the 
International Business Machines Cor- 
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Va 


poration. In his position he is making 
a special effort to place blind people in 
jobs in which they might make an 
independent living. 


IV 


One thing we cannot afford to forget 
is that from the war just ended have 
come disabled servicemen by the tens 
of thousands. They gave everything 
they had to guarantee our right to 
earn an honest living in a free country. 
It would be a disgrace if in our vaunted 
system of free enterprise they could 
not preserve for themselves the same 
right they fought to preserve for us, 
They will not be seeking charity but 
a chance to give some employer a 
dollar’s worth of service for each dol- 
lar’s worth of pay. 

Without any definite information 
as to what industry in general is plan- 
ning for the disabled war veteran, it is 
gratifying to know that some corpo- 
rations have already shown their col- 
ors. E. G. Holman, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, recently told the Gls in Wash- 
ington’s Walter Reed Hospital that 
his company is ready to set any of 
them up in a filling-station business. 
It is ready to loan on easy terms up to 
$3,000 on the veteran’s character as 
collateral and there are no strings 
whatever attached to the offer. The 
borrower does not even have to sell 
Standard’s gas and oils. 

Holman says there is nothing chari- 
table about the plan. “It’s good busi- 
ness,” he insists. “What better invest- 
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ment could Standard make? In the 
postwar years the oil industry must 
have thousands of new retail outlets 
for its products.” 

Shortly after V-E Day, Bulova 
Watch Company, at a cost of $500,- 
000, opened a school to train severely 
wounded veterans in expert watch 
and clock repairing. The school plans 
to graduate 500 men a year. It called 
on the nation’s retailers to provide 
jobs for its graduates; before the 
school had even opened, 1,400 jewel- 
ers had agreed to hire Bulova-trained 
artists. 

Ford Motor Company earmarked 
all the jobs in one of its rural plants 
for disabled servicemen. Westing- 
house has hired over 6,000 with medi- 
cal discharges. 

While the milk of human kindness 


is a factor in this social planning, 
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none of these corporations expects to 
lose money by it. It is a good invest-. 
ment that will reap dividends for the 
corporations and help the war-shat- 
tered veteran hold his self-respect. 

We do not yet know what attitude 
industry in general will take toward 
afflicted applicants as the boys con- 
tinue ‘to’ march home. There are 
5,000,000 handicapped persons in the 
United States; out of this number it, 
is estimated that 75 per cent are em-. 


‘ployable. While under the stress of 


the war effort tremendous strides 
were made toward fitting them into 
our industrial pattern, nothing like 
this number has yet been employed. 
The taxpayers can either support 
them or find jobs for them. In liq- 
uidating a ane war, we shall do 
neither them nor ourselves a favor by 
forcing them to accept our charity. 
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Compromise — 





/No student ay 
/ itself is a bund 


ytics, there has to bg one continual compromise. Of course now and 
estions arise Upon J which a compromise is  intadmissible. Jae éould be 


ble‘compromise aboup/any dee moral question. But only a ver fi great ree 
forms or great meastires of any kind can bet: arried through wi, 
Merican aa needst to be reminded th 
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